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BRITISH GEOGRAPHY. 

Britain and the British Seas. By H. J. Mackinder, 
M.A., Reader in Geography in the University of 
Oxford. Pp. xvi 4- 378. (London : William Heine- 
mann, 1902.) 

HIS important contribution to geographical literature 
is, we believe, the first effort to present a complete 
geographical description of the British Isles in accord¬ 
ance with modern views, complete, however, rather in 
comprehensiveness of scope than in exhaustiveness of 
detail. The work strikes us as literature —clothing in 
dignified and continuous form the theories and con¬ 
clusions of many workers—rather than science, which in 
the existing state of geographical knowledge demands 
more critical treatment of controversial matters and 
more direct contact with original data. The author 
excels in broad generalisations, and he has a happy 
knack of setting essential facts in striking lights, so that 
they are forced on the attention of the reader and remain 
fixed in his memory. It is impossible, of course, that 
any one man could be an independent authority on 
all the subjects which have to be dealt with in a geo¬ 
graphical description ; but Mr. Mackinder has got up his 
case so thoroughly that it is only by the smoother running 
of his chariot wheels where he enters on the domain of 
human, and especially of historical, affairs that we are 
led to suspect which are his most familiar studies. 

A striking merit in the arrangement of' the book, and 
it is a great one, is that no doubt can arise as to its 
purpose and plan. The development of the argument 
is preceded by an opening statement and clenched by a 
formal array of numbered paragraphs setting forth what 
is claimed as having been established. Unlike many 
books which are geographical in intention, this one is 
consistent throughout, tracing an unbroken chain of 
causation from the earliest hypothesis as to the existence 
of ancient land in the geological past to the latest fore¬ 
cast of thought in the political future. The chain is not 
equally strong in all its parts, and its extremities pass 
into regions of gloom which some faith is required to 
believe illumined. 

The first chapter treats of the position of the British 
Islands (which we are glad to see gathered under the one 
word Britain), showing how in classical times they were 
at the end of the habitable world, with only ocean and 
ice beyond, while now they lie in the very centre. Mr. 
Mackinder speaks of the ice drift in the East Greenland 
current as “the physical boundary of mediaeval Europe 
yet there is some evidence to show that the western 
voyages of the Norsemen met but slight obstruction 
from the ice, and the vanished settlements of East 
Greenland point to a comparatively recent increase in the 
severity of the climate. That the trade-winds blow over 
the Sahara we should not like to affirm, though Mr. 
Mackinder is doubtless correct in taking the southern 
boundary of the mediaeval world of Europe as the 
Trades and the desert. But when the reign of terror of 
the half-known—cold and heat and the vacant spaces of 
ocean—was shattered by the voyagers from Iberia, 
Britain swung into the centre of the land hemisphere:— 
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“ Seen thus in relation to earlier and to later history, 
Britain is possessed of two geographical qualities, com¬ 
plementary rather than antagonistic : insularity and 
universality. ” 

The nature of the insularity is investigated in a chapter 
on the British seas, contrasting the Ocean with the 
Narrow Seas towards Teutonic Europe and the Narrower 
Seas towards France ; and the remarkable coincidence 
that the narrowest channel, which separates Kent from 
the continent, lies opposite the terminus of the great 
Teutonic-Romance linguistic frontier of Europe is treated 
with a masterly completeness. 

The movement of the waters, tidal and circulatory, 
receives a chapter to itself, and then on p. 46 the 
serious part of the book begins, and the general 
reader will meet with his first check, for he must 
enter on a hundred pages of fairly stiff geology. 
This is not the geology of the text-books ; forma¬ 
tions are scarcely referred to, and there is absolutely 
nothing of palaeontology. It is a restatement, and in 
some particulars an extension, of the history of the rifted 
crust-blocks of Suess and the system of coa'stal-plain 
formation and river-development with which the name of 
W, M. Davis is usually associated. The theories are 
boldly and skilfully employed, and in their light the 
building of the British Isles stands forth with startling 
clearness; the author might have seen it all. We 
question whether any geologist intimately acquainted with 
the details and the infinite uncertainties of one depart¬ 
ment of his science would have dared to compress the 
history of the past into the few clear-cut episodes which 
are here presented in a manner which wins our admira¬ 
tion even if it fails to gain our entire confidence. We 
may. quote part of the author’s summary, bearing in 
mind dhat a much fuller statement is given in the 
pages:— 

“. . . . The fringe of headlands along the west coast 
of Scotland, and the lie of Glenmore and the Rift 
Valley, betoken a south-westerly rock-graining, to be 
interpreted as the wreck of a Caledonian mountain 
range, which once crossed the site of the North Sea. 

“ But the existing hills have not been shaped from the 
Caledonian peaks by uninterrupted erosion". The general 
equivalence of the higher summits, and the transverse, 
southerly trend of the consequent valleys where they 
breach the ridges, cap only be explained by the inter¬ 
polation of an epoch during which the mountains were 
reduced to a basal plain. Thence followed a fresh cycle 
of denudation when the plain was raised to a grained 
plateau spreading back from the British Uplands towards 
Iceland and Greenland. 

“ By what process the plateau of Atlantis collapsed 
and the uplands of its south-eastward face were trans¬ 
ferred to developing Europe, may be imagined from the 
form of the ocean bed. Two abysmal pits, Atlantic and 
Arctic, gradually encroached upon the land until they 
merged across it, and the divide between them became 
the submarine isthmus known as the Scoto-Icelandic 
Rise. The southward belt of median uplands in Britain 
—Highland, Central and Cambrian—is in prolongation 
of this rise, and no doubt due to the same terrestrial 
stresses. 

“ Britain was differentiated from the rest of the slope 
of Atlantis by the formation of proto-Britain in advance 
of the Caledonian shore line. Against the resistance of 
this salient block the Hercynian pressures crumpled the 
strata into northward and westward folds, and these, 
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together with the earlier south-westward 'features, have 
determined the triangular outline of Britain. 

“ By their intersection the Hercynian axes also 
shaped the coal-basins of Great Britain ; but Ireland, 
under the lee of proto-Britain, suffered less disturbance 
and has therefore been stripped of most of its coal, which 
was thus unsheltered from denudation. 

“The posthumous Hercynian uplift which raised the 
Wealden fold, produced an organic connection between 
the Kentish promontory and the Rhine-Seine divide, and 
the English plain of softer rocks is, therefore, a segment 
of the coastal plain of Atlantis, preserved and brought 
into European relations by events of late geological 
date.” 

Here we have a kinematograph picture, with scarcely 
any flickering. Something like this has most probably 
happened ; but few readers will, we fear, be in a position 
to understand that the events referred to can only be 
felt out in dimmest outline by very uncertain inferential 
methods, which in various hands have given different 
results. Mr. Mackinder goes on-to connect the process 
of geotectonic history with human history, but the con¬ 
nection strikes us as in large part metaphysical if not 
fanciful. Unquestiohably the relief of the land, and the 
climate—which, by the way, is treated with charming 
simplicity and fidelity to verifiable facts—exercise a 
powerful directive influence on the distribution of life 
and on the course of human history, and undoubtedly the 
land owes its relief to the processes of geological 
history ; but we contend that no matter what the precise 
course of that history may have been, the surface-forms 
once produced, no matter how, would have exercised the 
same functions in controlling distribution. Whether a 
mountain is folded up by the puckering of a plain, or 
cut out by the carving of surrounding valleys, or poured 
forth as lava, or piled up as ashes, if it has assumed a 
given form and is covered by a particular soil its action 
upon life and man will be identical. 

Our argument is that the same final result might be 
the outcome of any one of a number of causes ; and 
that the latest Earth-movements, though slight, are more 
potent in their geographical aspect than early movements 
of far greater magnitude. In fact, we believe that 
actual landforms, not the processes of their formation, are 
the real elements of geography. 

Such a book as this ought not to be criticised in detail, 
but judged broadly according to its plan, its scope and 
its methods. Still, we cannot help noticing some inequali¬ 
ties of treatment which exercise a warping influence on 
the framework of the argument. It is, from the 
geographer’s point of view, a trifle of no importance that 
the Glacial and post-Glacial periods are classed as Ter¬ 
tiary, and it may he that the author is right in saying that 
Ramsay’s views as to the origin of lakes by ice-action 
are now gaining ground—though we should like to hear 
him propound this theorem at a meeting of the Geo¬ 
logical Society—but he is certainly wrong in dealing so 
briefly with the Glacial episode as a whole. A geographer 
could not, we should have thought, consider the parts of 
Britain north of the Thames and Bristol Channel without 
recognising how profoundly the whole face of Nature has 
been modified by the power of ice. The map of the 
solid geology gives but a poor idea of the actual surface 
of the land, the contours of which are due over large 
areas to boulder clay alone ; and the courses of many 
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rivers have suffered revolutions in the Ice-age which must 
entirely mask the consequences, the subsequences, nay 
even the obsequences of the secular advance of the 
“geographical cycle.” We feel sure that even though 
Mr. Mackinder’s geomorphology may be criticised and 
possibly confuted in parts, the latter and more purely 
geographical part of his'worlc will stand unshaken. 

This latter part includes a chapter on racial geography 
and another on historical geography which are models of 
clear and brilliant exposition. They will not, perhaps, give 
pleasure to the devotees of Celticism, who may be inclined 
to demand proofs for a classification including “ the 
catholic Irishman essentially a pre-Celt . . . , the High¬ 
lander pre-Celtic and mercurial . . . , the Welshman 
with a strong pre-Celtic infusion.” The different 
regions of the country are considered under the heads 
of Metropolitan England, Industrial England, Scotland 
and Ireland, showing how the dominant facts of relief, 
structure and climate control the life of the people, the 
routes along which they travel and the sites in which 
they settle. Here there is nothing of the gazetteer or 
the guide-book ; no attempt is made to enumerate 
all important towns, and throughout the references 
to scenery are surprisingly scanty ; but the reader feels 
that he is being initiated into some of the secret springs 
of history. Two chapters follow impressing these views 
still more strongly ; they treat of strategic and economic 
geography, and the latter in particular shows much care 
and completeness. It is curious, however, to notice that 
while the power of the tides, which are still unharnessed, 
is spoken of in almost poetical terms as a possible sub¬ 
stitute for coal, [the water power of the land, better 
understood and more utilised as it already is, has hardly 
any attention directed to it. Yet even now we find 
water power successfully competing with coal in the 
supply of electrical energy for extensive manufactures, 
and its vast potentialities are not unknown to practical 
men. A short chapter on Imperial Britain illustrates 
some of the lessons which the geographer may teach, or 
at least offer to teach, the politician ; and a summary and 
conclusion recapitulate the argument. 

There is, in our opinion, too much hypothesis in the 
book, and the grounds for many of the conclusions are 
inadequately stated. Rival interpretations are not set one 
against the other, and the reader coming fresh to the 
subject is apt to form an exaggerated opinion of the 
certainty of some historical processes, both geological 
and human. But, on the other hand, we have here an 
attempt to show how the worlds of Nature and Man may 
very justly be conceived as knit together, and it is 
extremely probable that such a book, written with more 
boldness than most scientific men could display, will 
bring home some aspects of scientific thought to minds 
shut against ordinary and clumsier exposition. The 
book is eminently deserving of study, and it is sure to 
suggest many new and valuable ideas both to novices and 
experts. 

The numerous illustrations are restricted to maps and 
diagrams, and we have never seen sketch-maps used to 
better purpose, although a few betray in their weak 
outlines a draughtsman not yet fully alive to the 
precautions required in drawing for photographic 
reduction. 
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